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THE RENAISSANCE OF GREEK 

{Concluded from page 21) 

There is no sense of the word in which Greek can be 
called a dead language: the language written and read 
by several million very alert and progressive human 
beings (there are over 30,000 of them in New York 
City alone) has a continuous history from the time of 
Homer to that of the New York Atlantis. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Plato or Xenophon if recalled 
to earth could read this newspaper without great 
difficulty, and that an intelligent Greek of to-day can 
read Xenophon and Plato with far less difficulty, for 
instance, than we read Chaucer, our earliest English 
classic, though he is hardly half a thousand years 
removed from us. The Greeks cling tenaciously to 
their ancient tongue,. and use in their Church services 
the very words that have come down, many of them, 
from apostolic times. When a few years ago the pro- 
posal was made to authorize a modern Greek version 
of the New Testament, there was a serious riot in 
Athens at this threatened break in the chain of tradi- 
tion, in the one historic bond that unites the despised 
modern Greek with his ancient and glorious past. 
Imagine such a thing happening in any other country! 
The despised modern Greek will be seen to have a 
future as well as a past ; his little kingdom is among the 
most enlightened and progressive of European coun- 
tries; and his language to-day, though decayed and 
fallen from its high estate, is by no means destitute 
of literature, and is well worth learning for its own 
sake, while in view of its history it is the most impressive 
linguistic monument in the world. 

The mention of the Greek New Testament and its 
uninterrupted use by the Greek Church from the time 
of the Apostles to our own day brings me to another 
point. 

The collection of writings which we call the New 
Testament, whatever view men may come to take of 
its origin and nature, must forever be regarded as the 
most important book ever written; no one can deny 
that its mere historical influence makes it a unique 
book. This little Greek book is the foundation-stone 
of our civilization. The poems of Homer shaped and 
colored all the thought and feeling of the Graeco- 
Romah world, and so form part of our own spiritual 
heritage; the poetry of Vergil handed on the torch of 
classical culture from the Graeco-Roman world 



down through the darkness of the Middle Ages and 
so forms the connecting link between antiquity and 
modern times. The influence of Dante on Italy, of 
Shakespeare on the English-speaking race, of Goethe 
on Germany, can hardly be overestimated: but here 
is a book before whose influence the combined influence 
of such world-poets might also be said to fade into 
insignificance — if for no other reason, because, popular 
as their poetry has been in a very true sense, the poet's 
art requires some education to appreciate it, while 
the artless language of the New Testament, the simple 
speech of simple men, appeals to unlearned and to 
learned alike. These unpretentious writings, which 
make no claim to literary art, but which by sheer 
simplicity and earnestness and truth attain at times 
to a beauty that is rare in the highest literary art, 
have not only colored the thought and feeling of a 
vastly greater portion of mankind, but have shaped 
their destiny as well; and it takes no prophet's eye 
to see that they are likely to have an ever-increasing 
influence on an ever-increasing number. This one 
book, therefore, if all other Greek books, had disap- 
peared, would make the study of Greek the most 
important that our whole curriculum could offer, 
next to the mastery of our own tongue. It is vain 
to assert that the English translation of such a book is 
adequate for an understanding of its message; any 
student with but a year of Greek study could disprove 
such an assertion. There are half a dozen English 
versions in popular use, but nobody is satisfied with 
any one of them, nor with all of them put together. Our 
King James version is in many respects perhaps the 
best translation ever made of an ancient classic, for 
the translator had the advantage of our native tongue 
at its high-water mark of literary excellence, when 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Bacon and Milton 
had moulded it or were moulding it to its perfection 
of form. Yet the persistent demands for a revision 
(which appeared at last in 1881) have shown the 
dissatisfaction of those who knew the original; and 
now once more we are hearing demands for revision: 
such has been the dissatisfaction with the Revised 
Version of 1881. The fact is that there is no such 
thing as real translation from one language into another; 
the best that can be achieved is approximation; and 
no one can be said to know the New Testament who 
does not know it in its original Greek. If this is true 
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of the best known and the best translated of Greek 
books, you may judge what the case is with the other 
Greek Classics, especially the poetry, which not only 
changes its form entirely but loses most of its essential 
charm in the process of transition. The Italian 
proverb (itself an example of the impossibility of 
translation) remains forever true — Traduttore, tradi- 
tore: 'The translator is a traitor', 'Translation is 
treason' to one's original! 

That translation is impossible anyone can prove 
for himself by taking any fine passage in English and 
paraphrasing it, as closely or freely as he likes, in other 
words; the thought may be adequately and well 
expressed, but the passage is not the same: it is no 
longer a fine passage. Let me give one instance, a 
perfectly simple sentence, which presents none of the 
problems of highly artistic poetry. In the King 
James translation of the New Testament we read the 
familiar, but always wonderful, words: 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal; and though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

In the Twentieth Century New Testament, the same 
words are rendered, more accurately, into modern 
English: 

If I speak in the tongues of men — aye, and of angels 
too — but am without Love, I have become mere 
echoing brass, or a clanging cymbal. Even if I have 
the prophetic gift and know all secret truths and pos- 
sess all knowledge, or even if I have such perfect 
faith as to be able to move mountains, but am without 
Love, I am nothing. 

Anyone with ears to hear will perceive that most of 
the beauty and the distinction of the older English 
has evaporated in the process of transition into modern 
English: and yet this is a very mild instance indeed. 
For a closer parallel take any grand Shakespearean 
line or phrase and rewrite it in the best style of which 
you are capable, and you must admit that it has ceased 
to be grand or Shakespearean. Translate "the multi- 
tudinous seas incarnadine" into 'stain with blood 
the mighty ocean', or 'redden the boundless flood', 
or any other language you can hit upon, and what is 
left of that miracle of speech? Or take any simple 
Homeric sentence — and Homer, you know, describes 
the simplest and homeliest things in language that 
loses nothing of its magnificence — and what is left 
of the poetic effect of such mouth-filling, ear-filling, 
soul-satisfying syllables when reduced to monosyllabic 
English? Repeat the experiment on a large scale with 
such Shakespearean poets as Aeschylus, Pindar, or 
Sophocles, and you will see that the best that can be 
done is naught; they are no longer Aeschylus, Pindar, 
and Sophocles when they put on English dress, any 
more than Shakespeare is still Shakespeare when his 
English dress is changed. 



Language, Literature, Life must always be the mat- 
ter of higher education — the three L's that correspond 
to the three proverbial R's of elementary schooling — , 
Language for the sake of Literature, and Literature 
for the sake of Life. For literature, as has already 
been said, is both the broadest and the highest expres- 
sion of life, the record of what man has done and said, 
the utterance of what man has felt and thought. 
Now the Greeks may be said not only to have invented 
literature in all its branches, but in most of its branches 
to have carried it to a perfection of art that has only 
here and there been approximated since. In the case 
of Greek art — sculpture and architecture — every- 
body knows that an ideal standard was set that all 
artists since have been trying to approach (witness 
the history of modern sculpture from Michelangelo 
to Rodin); everybody knows this, I say, who has 
eyes to see; for even a poor photograph gives a 
fairer idea of a statue or a building than the best 
translation can give of an epic or a drama. Only those 
who know the masterpieces in the original know that 
the same thing is true of Greek literary art. The 
American people have recently been making great 
advances in artistic achievement; here and there 
they have been putting up buildings that would be an 
ornament to any city — for example, the new library 
and the new railroad stations in New York, the new 
Education Building in Albany 6 , or the buildings of 
the Harvard Medical School in Boston — and the 
reason for this advance is that our architects have 
been to school to the ancient Greeks. If ever we are 
to have a literature, we must go to school to the Greeks 
for that also. Wherever Greek literature has gone, 
it has brought new life — such is its astonishing vitality 
and power and beauty, — it has meant a renaissance 
for nations and for individuals. 

Let me briefly show the historic truth of this state- 
ment. 

The victory of Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea in 
338 B. C. put an end to the liberty of Greece and marks 
the close, with Demosthenes, of the great period of its 
literature. The Greek language had been perfected 
as an instrument of culture, and it was the chief 
mission of Philip's son, Alexander the Great, to spread 
that language over the ancient world; his victories 
are important chiefly as steps in the extension of the 
Greek tongue and Greek ideas. His own city of 
Alexandria, founded in 333, became the successor 
of Athens as the capital of the world of intellect, 
the chief center of literature and learning, as well as 
the great melting-pot of East and West. It was here 
that Judaism and Greek philosophy met and mixed 
in that extraordinary blend that has so influenced 
Christianity. It was here that was made, during the 
third century before' Christ, that Greek version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures — the oldest and the most im- 



s It is characteristically American that we hear more of the 
cost of such buildings than of the consummate art that is adapting 
to modern uses the temples of Greek gods ! 
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portant of all translations — that has influenced Christ- 
ianity far more than the original Hebrew. The Roman 
conquest of Corinth in 146 was the end of Greek inde- 
pendence: but — what is much more important for 
us — was the beginning of the culture of Rome. 
Horace's most famous sentence best describes what 
took place: 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artis 
intulit agresti Latio. 

Then and not till then, in any real way, did the Romans 
develop a literature of their own, under the inspiration 
of the Greek Muses; and Latin literature is merely 
a continuation, in a kindred tongue, of the literature of 
Greece. Not that Latin literature is to be regarded 
as purely imitative; it would have been impossible 
without the example of Greece, but it is truly Roman, 
a noble literature quite equal to any modern literature, 
and next to the Greek most worthy of all foreign 
literatures to be studied and admired. 

Henceforth the Romans are something more than a 
race of warriors; hereafter Roman arms and law go hand 
in hand with the Greek language and ideas, and both 
elements pervade the world. Christianity was born 
a Jewish child into a Graeco-Roman world, and the 
Greek and Roman elements that have entered into 
its life are hardly less important than the original 
Hebrew element. But for them it could not have 
burst its swaddling-bands of Judaism and gone forth 
among the Gentiles on its world-conquering career. 
It is not without significance that the two great branches 
of the Christian Church still use the Greek and Latin 
languages in their daily services. The simple historic 
fact is that the spread of Christianity was due to the 
unifying influence of the Roman Empire and of the 
Greek language. That is why the books of the New 
Testament came to be written in Greek, and Alexan- 
dria and Ephesus and Corinth and Rome soon became 
more important centers of the new religion than its 
cradle, Jerusalem, which the Romans destroyed in 
70 A. D. No one can have any true conception of 
the origins of Christianity and the forces which have 
shaped its growth unless he has studied the history 
and the literature of that great Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation, which itself seems to have been divinely ordered 
as a preparation for the Gospel, and into which the 
Gospel came as a saving power when it was beginning 
to decay. 

When the night of barbarian invasion settled down 
upon Rome and the Empire came to an end in 476, 
it was the Christian Church that kept alive whatever 
feeble flame of classical learning survived through the 
Middle Ages. A feeble flame it was, for the knowl- 
edge of Greek rapidly faded out in the West, though 
the Latin language and literature were never wholly 
lost, and the progress of intelligence and civilization 
was arrested for centuries. Modern Europe was born 
in the revival of classical learning in the fourteenth 
century, the rediscovery of Greek which we call the 



Renaissance; the rebirth of the Greek spirit meant the 
birth of liberty, of reason, of art, of literature, of prog- 
ress, and even of science. Lest this last claim should 
sound like a mere classicist's extravagance, let me 
quote the words of a true man of science, Thomas 
Huxley, who cannot be charged with any partiality 
for the Classics: 

The period of the Renaissance is commonly called 
that of the 'Revival of Letters', as if the influence 
then brought to bear upon the mind of Western Europe 
had been wholly exhausted in the field of literature. 
I think it is very commonly forgotten that the revival 
of science, effected by the same agency, although 
less conspicuous, was not less momentous. In fact, 
the few and scattered students of nature of that day 
picked up the clue of her secrets exactly as it fell from 
the hands of the Greeks a thousand years before. 
The foundations of mathematics were so well laid by 
them that our children learn their geometry from a 
book written for the schools of Alexandria two thousand 
years ago. Modern astronomy is the natural continua- 
tion and development of the work of Hipparchus and 
of Ptolemy; modern physics of that of Democritus 
and of Archimedes; it was long before biological 
science outgrew the knowledge bequeathed to us by 
Aristotle, by Theophrastus, and by Galen. 

The spread of Greek learning throughout Europe 
received a great impetus from the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks in 1453, and the dispersion thence 
of Greek scholars and Greek books. From Italy the 
Renaissance passed into France and Spain, England, 
Germany, and Holland. The liberation of the human 
spirit effected by the classical revival expressed itself, 
on one side, in the Protestant Reformation, on the 
other, in the outgrowth of the modern literatures. 
Just as Rome would have been destitute of a literature 
but for Greece, so would all modern nations. Erasmus, 
one of the best Greek scholars and quite the best 
Latinist of his day, was the foremost herald of human- 
ism in the North, a forerunner of the Reformation. 
His edition of the Greek New Testament the first 
ever published (15 16), brought down on his head a 
denunciation for heresy, and prepared the way for the 
great translations into German and English. His 
Latin writings were a powerful influence on the side 
of Christian humanism against monkish ignorance 
and monkish opposition to the spirit of free inquiry. 
But the Renaissance in its largest and fullest sense 
was represented not by Latin writing so much as by 
its fruits in modern vernacular literature — in Spain 
by the great name of Cervantes, who embodies the 
triumph of the modern spirit over medievalism; in 
France by the Aristophanic genius of Rabelais, whose 
buffoonery is but a joyous outburst against the barriers 
that had so long debarred the human reason from 
the fields of religion, of education, and of scientific 
inquiry; in England above all by the many-sided, all- 
embracing genius of Shakespeare, who expressed the 
full and complete glory of intellectual freedom before 
the Puritan reaction set in. Erasmus, Cervantes, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare are all great humorists, as well 
as great humanists, combining lofty earnestness with 
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unembittered wit and irony — a combination unknown 
to the world, I believe, since the days of Socrates and 
his great disciple Plato and his great antagonist 
Aristophanes. 

Even Puritanism could not suppress the vital 
instinct of humanism, for Milton, the Puritan poet, 
ranks second only to Shakespeare among English 
poets, and his poetry, next to Shakespeare's, is the 
most characteristic expression of the English Renais- 
sance. Milton is the greatest humanist among poets 
of the first rank, and his poetry best illustrates the 
various sources of culture, modern as well as ancient, 
available to Englishmen in his day. Indeed, it may 
be said of Milton that one can hardly appreciate his 
poetry who does not approach it with his own mind 
enriched from some of the same sources of culture; 
Paradise Lost is almost a closed book for those to whom 
Iliad and Odyssey and Aeneid are closed books; and 
that is why it is so little read in these days of medieval 
darkness that has temporarily closed in upon us once 
more 6 . 

We too need a Renaissance, like that classical 
revival of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
which, by the recovery of a lost culture and the dif- 
fusion of a liberal spirit, gave birth to our modern 
world and all that we mean by freedom, progress, and 
civilization. The influence of Greece is needed still, 
perhaps never was more needed than it is to-day, 
when the barbarian forces of materialism and irreligion 
seem to be overrunning our land. What that influence 
has been in the past it can still be for the future, 
because, like all things of the spirit, it is indestructible 
and everlastingly potent and fruitful. The mission 
of Greece has been one of enlightenment and libera- 
tion; the Greek genius has always been at war with the 
powers of darkness — as of old against the Persians 
at Thermopylae and Marathon, as in our day against 
the Turks at Saloniki and Yanina; it has been engaged 
in one long duel with the forces of barbarism. Horace's 
fine line, 

Graecia barbariae lento collisa duello, 

admirably sums up the eternal destiny of the Greek spirit. 
Eternal it is, for there is no real danger that it will be 
allowed entirely to die out, or that it will ever cease 
to appeal to the finer spirits among us, or to what is 
finest in every spirit. The only danger is that in our 
eagerness for material improvement and physical well- 
being, in our haste to make a living, to make a fortune, 
if possible, we shall have no time for the things of the 
spirit; that, as our educational systems reflect the 
spirit of the community at large, even the young men 
and young women whose minds might most profit 
by such culture may never be brought in contact with 
it, may never have the opportunity to drink at the 



6 Here compare R. C. Jebb, in The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory i. Chapter 16; Herbert Paul, The Study of Greek, in The 
Nineteenth Century, for February, 1903. 



Pierian Spring. All that we humanists ask is that 
Greek shall have a fair chance and shall be allowed 
at least an equal footing with any other subject of 
study; we ask for no protective tariff, and least of all 
would we go back to compulsory Greek for anybody. 
As practical steps towards the renaissance of Greek 
the following suggestions may be worthy of considera- 
tion. 

First and foremost, every teacher of Latin should 
be an apostle of Greek, should arouse an interest in 
Greek and an enthusiasm for it in his pupils, and should, 
if possible, steer into Greek every promising Latin 
student. If for any reason it is impossible for a promis- 
ing student to take both Greek and Latin, it would 
be better for him, after a year of Latin — enough to 
give him the key to the Latin element in English — to 
choose Greek. It should be unnecessary to state 
that no one ought to be permitted to teach Latin 
who knows no Greek. Good Latinists, if such there 
be, who have missed Greek through no fault of their 
own, should lose no time in making good their defi- 
ciency; there are many Summer Schools offering begin- 
ners' courses. 

One year at least of Greek study should be encouraged 
wherever possible, and the Colleges might help by 
allowing one year to count towards admission. Even 
one year will yield more profit than a year in any other 
subject. The best result, of course, would be that 
most students would want to go on with the study, 
with Homer and Plato beckoning so near; but, if 
they could not continue it in College or School, they 
would still be in a position to go on by themselves. 
They would be able to read the narratives of the Greek 
Testament, surely an acquisition worth while. There 
they would have the key to the Greek element in 
English — that, too, no unimportant acquisition. 
Though Greek has contributed fewer words to English 
than Latin, and though those words are in less common 
use, it is fair to claim that the Greek element repre- 
sents the most important part of our speech, the part 
that best marks the progress of our race. Pick out 
of the dictionary the words of Greek origin and you 
will see that such words prevail in the intellectual 
sphere, in the high domains of religion, philosophy, 
literature, and all the arts and sciences. It is not 
extravagant to say that, perhaps more than anybody 
else, the man of science needs at least a year of Greek, 
if only in order to understand the terminology of his 
own subject; a very little knowledge would have saved 
some scientists from monumental blunders and serious 
crimes against language. How much a little study of 
Greek may do for one's mental processes and habits 
of speech has been admirably shown by Dr. Rouse of 
Cambridge, England, in an essay in the New York 
Nation that is as witty as it is wise (see The Classical 
Weekly 6.17-18, 25-26). There are many noted 
teachers of science — medicine, biology, engineering — ■ 
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who would like to require some knowledge of Greek 
of candidates for their courses. 7 

Finally, I believe that it would mark a forward and 
not a backward step in American education if the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts were restored to something 
of its old significance and made to stand for some 
solid attainment in language and literature. That 
such solid attainment is impossible without Greek 
I trust I have sufficiently shown. The Degree of 
Bachelor of Science should stand for some equivalent 
attainment in the sciences; and the present indis- 
criminate and meaningless confusion in American 
College degrees should come to an end. I cannot help 
believing, too, that the small College can best justify 
its right to exist by standing for something distinctive, 
and in the general trend of College education to-day 
the old-fashioned ideal would be something almost 
startlingly novel and distinctive. Such a definition 
of the Arts Degree would not only add value to the 
degree and add distinction to the College conferring 
the degree, but would also render a far greater service, 
a service to the whole cause of education and to the 
cause of literature itself, by adding the weight of its 
influence towards the renaissance of Greek. 

Hobart College, H H YEAMES. 

Geneva, New York. 
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Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. 
By A. W. Verrall. Edited by M. A. Bayfield and 
J. D. Duff. Cambridge: at the Clarendon Press 
(1913). Pp. 372. 10s. 6d. 
Collected Literary Essays. Classical and Modern. 
By A. W. Verrall. Edited by M. A. Bayfield and 
J. D. Duff. With a Memoir. Cambridge; at the 
University Press (1913). Pp. cxiv+ 292. 10s. 6d. 
The essays in these two volumes were selected for 
publication by Dr. Verrall not long before his death. 
The first volume contains twenty-seven short papers, 
of which twenty had already appeared in such journals 
as The Classical Review and the Journal of Philology, 
one is taken from his Studies in Horace, a book now 
out of print, and the remaining six are published here 
for the first time. In one of the six, entitled On a Lost 
Word in Homer, Verrall proposes &vo.ktov, 'unbroken', 
for &vb.KTuv in Iliad 16.370, 506. In another, Greek 
Words in Latin Poets, he suggests Patareus for pater 
aut in Statius, Silvae 2.7.14. In a third, A Metrical 
Jest in Catullus, he discusses the structure of the 
hendecasyllabic verse, apropos of Catullus 14.22. 
In A Vexed Passage in Horace he interprets the last 
stanza in Horace, Carmina 1.6. In Philippi and Philip- 
pi he explains the confusion of Pharsalia and Philippi 
in the Roman poets as due to an "attempt to give 
precision to the fulfilment of a literary or popular 
belief, that the new world should open when the course 
of world-war notified its cyclic term by completing 



'Professor Goodell, of Yale University, long ago prepared a 
little book called The Greek in English, that deserves to be better 
known and more used than it has been. 



the circuit of the Mediterranean and entering once 
more upon the region of its beginning." 

The papers in the second volume were published in 
various non-classical English magazines. Most of 
them are in the form of popular expositions of classical 
authors, but in many cases they contain new interpre- 
tations which make them of interest to classical 
scholars. Five of them deal with Statius: The Feast 
of Saturn, A Villa at Tivoli, "To Follow the Fisher- 
man": a Historical Problem in Dante, Dante on the 
Baptism of Statius, and The Altar of Mercy. Two 
deal with Propertius and defend the literary unity 
of the first three books: these are entitled An Old 
Love Story, and Love and Law. A Roman of Greater 
Rome contains an appreciation of Martial; Tragi- 
comedy and a Page of History involves a discussion 
of the relation of Euripides to Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Aristophanes on Tennyson is a clever parody of the 
scene in the Frogs in which Aeschylus is represented 
as capping the opening sentences of a number of the 
plays of Euripides with the tag \n)iti5u>t> Awii\t(rei>. 
Verrall gives in blank verse a similar scene between 
Philistine and Tennyson in which the latter quotes 
the opening lines of several of the Idylls of the King 
only to be discomfited by having Philistine complete 
the sentence in each case with the nonsensical line, 
"Had a bad cold and blew his (her) little nose". The 
Prose of Walter Scott, and Diana of the Crossways 
appropriately have a place in the published essays 
of this classical scholar, who at the time of his death 
was King Edward VII Professor of English Literature 
at Cambridge University, and to whom the fine art 
of letters was a thing of supreme interest, be it exempli- 
fied in the works of Euripides, or Horace, or Dante, 
or George Meredith. 

The memoir by Mr. Bayfield is significant as dis- 
closing the power of Verrall's influence upon his asso- 
ciates. How far the writer was dominated by the 
intellectual splendor of his brilliant friend and colleague 
is indicated by his claim that Verrall's works on Euri- 
pides "have settled the main questions of Euripidean 
interpretation for all times"; by his defense of Verrall's 
lapses into over-subtlety as "mere spots on the sun, 
which are, I believe, due to uprushes of excessive 
energy from the solar subliminal, and doubtless are 
not without their use" ; and by his assertion that "some 
of his verse (in Greek and Latin) is such as an ancient 
poet might have published with advantage to his 
reputation". Verrall's stimulating influence as a 
teacher is shown by the testimony of a number of his 
pupils. "His own strange theories", writes one of 
them, "gave you a desire to discover nsw and hidden 
things for yourself. There might be endless secrets 
lurking in the best-known places, and Classics became 
a delightful and adventurous thing". A man who can 
put adventure into the study of the Classics may per- 
haps be forgiven for promulgating some strange 
theories. 

^^rtJM&^S^™' RALPH H ERMON TUKEY. 



